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THE ORIGIN AND EAELY HISTORY OF THE FARMERS' 
ALLIANCE IN MINNESOTA 

Among the various rural organizations to gain prominence in 
the United States after the civil war none had a greater record 
of achievement than the national farmers' alliance, which ap- 
peared in the northwest as early as 1880 and continued active 
until well toward the close of the century. Through the branches 
which it maintained in most of the western states the north- 
western alliance, as it was more appropriately called, forced 
from democrats and republicans alike an unwonted recognition 
of farmers ' rights. At length, in conjunction with similar farmer 
societies from other sections of the country, and with the active 
cooperation of the forces of labor, it blossomed forth as the 
people's party with a national program of reform. Concern- 
ing the new party thus created and its principles not a little has 
already been written, but of the several labor and farmer groups 
from which it was formed much remains to be told. 

Credit for founding the national farmers' alliance is generally 
conceded to a Chicago editor named Milton George, who used 
to advantage the columns of his paper, the Western Rural, in 
establishing a local alliance in Cook county, Illinois, and in 
spreading further the gospel of farmer organization. The Cook 
county alliance at first assumed authority to grant charters to 
other locals, but the growing interest in the movement soon 
called for a national foundation, which a convention of three 
hundred delegates, meeting at Chicago on October 15, 1880, un- 
dertook to create. The constitution there adopted set forth that 
the object of the order was "to unite the farmers of the United 
States for their protection against class legislation and the en- 
croachments of concentrated capital and the tyranny of monop- 
oly; to provide against being imposed upon by swindlers and 
swindling advertisements in the public prints ; to oppose in their 
respective political parties the election of any candidate to 
office. State or National, who was not strongly in sympathy with 
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the farmers' interests, to demand that the existing political 
parties should nominate farmers, or those who were in sympathy 
with them, for all ofl&ees within the gift of the people ; and to do 
anything in a legitimate manner that might serve to benefit the 
producer." Obviously the delegates felt, as one convention ora- 
tor said, that the failure of the farmers "to get their fair share 
of the wealth they produced was owing to the neglect of their 
political duties." Only by united action might they hope to se- 
cure their rights.' 

The plan of organization approved by the Chicago gathering 
anticipated the union of the various local chapters into state 
alliances, subordinate in a general way to the national alliance, 
but free to act as they chose on purely state matters. In accor- 
dance with this program the Western Rural late in 1881 invited 
the Minnesota locals to send delegates to Rochester, Minnesota, 
on December 8, 1881, where a secretary of the national alliance 
would meet them in an endeavor to form the desired state or- 
ganization. There were then in Minnesota some eighty alliance 
chapters, distributed through twenty-five different counties, but 
the interest in the Rochester meeting was so slight that only a 
handful of delegates appeared at the appointed time and place. 
After searching in vain for the promised national agent, the 
"somewhat indignant" delegates finally selected state officers 
without his help, authorized a state lecturer to form new 
alliances, and adjourned.^ 

It was some time before the Minnesota order took root and 
grew. The second meeting of the state alliance, held at Man- 
kato on January 4, 1883, was hardly more auspicious than the 
first. Only eighteen local alliances were represented at this 
gathering, and neither the president nor the vice-president 
elected at Rochester saw fit to attend. Courageous resolutions 
were adopted, however, mainly directed against the railroads, 
and well-calculated to win farmer support.^ The third meeting, 
held in the summer of 1884, registered more definite progress. 

'-Chicago Tribune, October 15, 1880; Solon J. Buck, The agrarian crusade (The 
chronicles of America, vol. 45 — New Haven, 1920), 117-119. 

2 Becord and Union (Rochester, Minnesota), December 16, 1881; Great West (St. 
Paul), February 14, 1890. 

3 Mankato Beview, January 9, 1883. 
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At this time the state secretary reported the existence of 138 
local chapters and a considerably increased membership. A 
formal constitution was adopted, which sought to encourage 
growth by providing among other things that the state lecturer 
and his deputies might keep as their reward fifteen cents of the 
twenty-five cents dues to be collected from each charter member 
they obtained. And the determination of the alliance to seek 
reforms by way of the ballot-box and the legislature was vigor- 
ously aflBrmed.* 

When the fourth annual meeting of the alliance was held in 
St. Paul on February 4, 1885, the order was a definite factor to 
be reckoned with in the politics of the state. It was not without 
significance that the meeting took place during a session of the 
state legislature, and that the place of meeting was the state 
capital. Disclaiming any desire to become a political party, or 
even to join hands with any existing party, alliance men yet 
freely admitted that their order was in a sense political, for 
they believed that the remedy for the ills from which they suffer- 
ed was to be obtained only "by recourse to the instrumentalities 
of government." The inevitable resolutions urged the election 
of men to the legislature who favored "the enactment of equal 
and just laws for all interests and all subjects." Clearly the 
farmers believed that by the enactment of laws they could put 
an end to existing discriminations against them.^ 

The condition of the farming interests of the state was indeed 
critical. Harvests of surpassing abundance, grown upon the 
cheapest of land, failed none the less to bring to the farmer 
more than the most meager profit, if indeed he received any 
profit at all. The root of the evil was the low price of wheat. 
Outside the United States, particularly in Eussia and in the 
Argentine, wheat was being produced in larger and larger quan- 
tities, while within the United States itself the expansion of 
population into the northwest had enormously increased the 
area of wheat-growing lands. The population of Minnesota, for 
example, grew from 597,407 in 1875 to 1,117,798 in 1885, nearly 
doubling in the ten years; and while a large proportion of this 
increase went to the rapidly growing twin cities, the number of 

tibia., June 17, 1884; Great West, February 14, 1890. 
!i Pioneer Press (St. Paul), February 6, 1885. 
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new farms opened up was nevertheless large.'' They contributed 
their share towards what amounted practically to an oversu^pply 
of wheat in the markets of the world, and therefore towards an 
inevitable decline in the price it would bring. The average 
amount per bushel received by the Minnesota wheat grower for 
his crop in 1884 was estimated by the state railway commis- 
sioner at from forty-two to forty-eight cents. It was generally 
agreed that the cost of raising a bushel of wheat was not less 
than forty-five cents — government experts said from fifty to 
sixty-seven cents.^ "The result," according to a committee of 
the Minneapolis board of trade, "is general dissatisfaction and 
complaint throughout the great wheat belt of the northwest, and 
in many of the newer portions, impoverishment, bankruptcy, and 
general distress. Trade is stagnant, the farmers are despon- 
dent, and financial disaster and ruin are taking the place of the 
business prosperity, agricultural thrift and the general buoy- 
ancy which pervaded those regions only a short time since." 
The complaints advanced in such abundance and with such earn- 
estness could not have been, apparently, the "mere mutterings 
of malcontents." They were truly enough the representations 
of men "brought face to face with probable ruin." * 

That the farmers had themselves to thank for some of their 
distress is probably true. Many of them, with more optimism 
than capital, had gone so deeply into debt for their farm mach- 

Legislative manual of the state of Minnesota. Compiled for the legislature of 
1801 (St. Paul, 1891), 300-301. 

7 Annual report of the railway commissioner of Minnesota, to the governor, for 
the year ending June 30, 1884 (St. Paul, 1885), 21. Wheat prices of the best grades 
in St. Paul (December) were quoted as follows, 1858-1884: 
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It will be observed that in 1884 the price of wheat reached the lowest level since 
1869, and that only five times in 27 years had it been lower than 76 cents. See 
Pioneer Press, January 28, 1885. Local wheat prices would be substantially the St. 
Paul price less transportation to St. Paul, elevator charges, and the like. 
8 Pioneer Press, February 2, 1884, January 27, 1885. 
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inery and improvements that only the most liberal prices and 
the most favorable seasons could have saved them. Others, 
eager "to get rich in a year or two," had undertaken to farm 
more land than they could reasonably hope to give adequate at- 
tention." Practically all of them depended mainly for their 
living upon the raising of wheat and small grain. The wheat 
crop from seeding time to harvest occupied at best but four and 
a half months, and during the rest of the year far too many 
farmers were without remunerative employment. James J. Hill, 
the railway builder, never lost an opportunity to point out to 
the people of the northwest the perils of the one-crop system, 
and the necessity of diversified agriculture. "There is not one 
farmer in five in the northern part of the state," he com- 
plained, "who raises his own meat or makes his own butter." 
What the farmer needed, according to a less friendly critic than 
Hill, was to raise "more pigs" and "less politics."^" 

While the farmers' shortcomings and the low price of wheat 
account in large part for the agrarian discontent in the north- 
west during the middle eighties, there were undoubtedly other 
important factors which entered into the situation. Farmers 
did not as a rule complain about the low price of wheat in the 
world market. What they did complain of was the fact that they 
received so much less than this price. When wheat sold for 
eighty-five cents a bushel in New York, the Minnesota farmer 
was fortunate indeed if he received fifty cents a bushel for his 
crop at the local elevator. The thirty-five cents difference be- 
tween these two figures represented the cost of transportation, 
elevator charges, and so forth, fees paid not to the producer, but 
to railways, warehouse companies, commission merchants and 
the like. The farmer claimed that if he could only get his fair 
share of the price for which his grain eventually sold he would 
be prosperous enough. "How long," he queried, "even with 
these cheap and wonderfully productive lands, can . . . any 
agricultural community pay such enormous tribute to corporate 
organization in times like these, without final exhaustion?"" 

"Corporate organization" meant to the Minnesota farmer 

olUd., January 19, 1884. 

10 Pioneer Press, January 12, 19, 1884 ; James 6. Pyle, The Life of James J. Sill 
(New York, 1917), 1:362. 

11 Pioneer Press, January 27, 1885. 
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primarily the railway companies. After the panic of 1873 rail- 
way building in the state was so arrested that for four years 
together less than a hundred miles of new roadbed were com- 
pleted, but beginning with 1877 construction went forward rap- 
idly. By the end of that year Minnesota roads claimed over two 
thousand miles of trackage; by 1880 they had passed the three 
thousand figure; and by 1884 practically four thousand miles 
were in use. The state railway commissioner noted also the 
"striking fact" of railway consolidation. While admitting 
cheerfully the administration of his office in a way "to encourage 
the further investment of capital in railways in this state," he 
expressed mild astonishment that the process of consolidation 
had gone so far. "The number of separate railroad companies 
operating distinct roads in Minnesota was as high as twenty, 
three years ago," he said. "Now, the number is reduced sub- 
stantially to about one-third that number." He might have 
added with equal truthfulness that so far as local hauls were 
concerned competition had ceased to exist, if indeed it ever did 
exist. Most of the new roads were built into undeveloped re- 
gions where from the first they had a complete monopoly of the 
business, but if perchance a "parallel and competing" line ap- 
peared on the scene "it would be discovered some fine morning 
that enough of its stock had been purchased by the older lines 
to give them control. ' ' ^^ 

Thus fortified by monopoly, the railroads, according to the 
farmers, collected in excessive rates enough to make the differ- 
ence between prosperity and ruin for the grain-grower. "From 
many points in the State," wrote Governor Hubbard in his an- 
nual message to the legislature in 1885, "one-half the value of a 
bushel of wheat is taken for its transportation to Chicago, while 
from remote stations the freight and accompanying charges 
upon certain kinds and grades of grain, amount almost to a con- 
fiscation." " Most of this toll, moreover, was taken by the local 
roads. For example, the rates from Fargo to Duluth were near- 
ly ^Bnua^ repm-t of the railway commissioner, 1881, pp. 4-5; Pioneer Press, Janu- 
ary 31, 1884. 

-i-^ Biennial message of Governor L. F. Eubl>ard to the legislature of Minnesota, 
delivered Janiuiry 7, 188S. Printed hy authority (St. Paul, 1885), 42-43. Printed 
also in Pioneer Press, January 8, 1885. 
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ly double those from Minneapolis to Chicago — a distance twice 
as great. It cost as much as twenty-five cents a bushel freight 
to get grain from many Minnesota stations to St. Paul or Min- 
neapolis, when for only a few cents more it could be transported 
all the way to the seaboard. Indeed, evidence was at hand to 
show that wheat could actually be sent from Chicago to Liver- 
pool for less than from the northwestern part of Minnesota to 
the twin cities. As the price of wheat declined, these high local 
freights seemed to the farmer more and more unreasonable. 
Costs of nearly everything else were less than they had been a 
few years before, but freight rates remained practically the 
same as when wheat had brought half again as much. It looked 
as if the principle of "charging all the traffic would bear" was 
being pushed to the limit." 

The railroads never failed to make a showing in their own de- 
fence. They pointed out that the high local rates were justified 
because the traffic of the northwest was nearly all in one direc- 
tion. During one season of the year for every car of wheat 
hauled out an empty car had to be hauled in, while the rest of the 
time about ninety per cent of the traffic went from Chicago to 
the northwest. They asserted that the new roads were often in 
territory sparsely settled and operated at a loss even with the 
highest of rates. James J. Hill maintained that the roads were 
reducing rates as fast as they could, and to prove it he even de- 
clared himself "willing that the state make any rates it see fit," 
provided the state would "guarantee the roads 6% on their ac- 
tual cost and a fund for maintenance, renewal and other neces- 
sary expenditures. " But the farmers had little use for such argu- 
ments. They believed that the roads took advantage of the 
well-nigh absolute dependence of the northwest upon them for 
contact with the outside world; that they built feeders into 
sparsely settled regions, often in advance of immigration, only 
to preempt the field for future expansion; that they demanded 
from farmers living in civilization rates high enough not only to 
pay interest upon these speculative investments, but also to pay 
interest on watered capital stock never invested at all." 

i*Ibi4., January 26, 1884, January 27, 1885; Annual report of the railway com- 
misaioner, 1884, p. 21. 

15 Pionter Press, January 3, 27, 29, 31, February 3, 7, 1885. 
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Some Minnesota roads made their reputations even worse 
than was generally the case by charging "transit" or through 
rates on all the wheat they carried. Companies making use of 
this device were selfishly determined to get every dollar of 
revenue they could from their customers. They demanded that 
the wheat shipper pay in advance the full rate to Chicago or Mil- 
waukee, or whatever city happened to be their easternmost ter- 
minal. They refused entirely to quote local rates to Minne- 
apolis or St. Paul, fearing that if they did so the grain might be 
transferred at those points to some other road. It was well un- 
derstood, however, that the shipper who paid "transit" rates 
might unload his grain at any milling center, or at any mill on 
the route, have it ground, and then ship it out again as flour, on 
the same rate contract. And if he disposed of his grain finally 
at such a point, he might sell the balance of his unused freight 
for what it would bring. 

Suppose, for example, that a grain dealer at Milbank, Dakota, 
just across the western border of Minnesota, wished to sell his 
wheat in Minneapolis. According to the rules of the Hastings 
and Dakota road, over which he must ship, he was not allowed 
to pay local freight to Minneapolis, but he was compelled to pay 
full "transit" rates to Milwaukee — forty cents a hundred 
pounds instead of the twenty cents a hundred which should nor- 
mally have been charged. After disposing of his wheat in Min- 
neapolis the dealer still had on his hands a quantity of unex- 
pended freight from Minneapolis to Milwaukee, for which he had 
paid approximately twenty cents a hundred. This he offered 
for sale on the open market, but because "transit," as the un- 
used freight was called, was too plentiful, and sold only at a 
discount of from two and one half to five cents per hundred 
pounds, the Milbank shipper was fortunate to get fifteen cents, 
or a little more depending on the market, for transportation 
which had cost him twenty cents. This loss he learned to look 
upon as inevitable, and as inevitably he protected himself liber- 
ally against it in advance by lowering the price paid the farmer 
for his grain. "Transit wheat," that is, wheat which had to be 
shipped over roads quoting transit rates only, always brought 
from three to five cents a bushel less than "free wheat." 
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Small wonder that fanners living in "transit" regions felt 
themselves to be defrauded of their rightful profits ! There is 
"probably in no other portion of this country," commented the 
conservative Pioneer Press, "any class of people subjected to 
such miserable oppression, exercised by a power to which there 
is no resistence to be offered, and from whose dominion there is 
no escape. . . . Those who would submit quietly to such outrage 
must be either more or less than men." " 

Nor was the charging of excessive and unreasonable rates the 
only railway grievance of which the farmers complained. They 
asserted that the transportation companies discriminated defi- 
nitely against the small shipper, and in favor of his larger com- 
petitors. The local grain merchant without elevator facilities, 
or the farmer desiring to ship his own grain, invariably had 
greater and graver difficulties with the roads than did the large 
elevator companies. These latter, the farmers contended, were 
favored by "inside rates," by rebates, and by preferential 
treatment with regard to cars. Secret rate understandings be- 
tween the railroads and the elevator companies were hard to 
prove, but discrimination with respect to cars was open and no- 
torious. "Parties desiring to ship grain, whether producers or 
purchasers," ran a regulation in force on the Hill system, 
"where there is an elevator, must ship through it, or construct 
an elevator of at least 30,000 bushels capacity, or cars will not 
be furnished." No doubt, as Governor Hubbard pointed out, 
the railroads found it a matter of "economy, profit, and conven- 
ience" to receive "large, frequent and easily regulated ship- 
ments under contracts with a smaller number of shippers" rath- 
er than to bother with small and irregular shipments from many 
different sources. But this could not be regarded as a sufficient 
apology for the failure of supposedly common carriers to give 
equal treatment to all those who desired to use their lines. "The 
railways cannot have a choice of customers," declared the im- 
potent railway commissioner. "Railways, like inn-keepers, must 
take all that come till the quarters are full. If it is an incon- 
venience to furnish cars to flat-houses or merchants, the answer 

i» The subject of "transit" rates is fully discussed in the Annual report of the 
railway commissioner, 1884, p. 23; and in the Pioneer Press, January 26, 1884. 

1 i» * 
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is, that is just what the railways are paid for; to ser\'e the 
public generally is their proper function."" 

Closely connected with the problem of the railroads was that 
of the elevators. Some grain houses were owned by individuals 
or local companies who ran one or more elevators in neighbor- 
ing towns. A few were owned by the railway companies them- 
selves. Still others were the property of large corporations 
which operated a whole string of elevators up and down the 
entire length of a railway line. These larger companies, whose 
capital was usually subscribed in part at least by the IMinneap- 
olis millers, naturally built better and more commodious 
houses than the smaller companies ; they were more efficient in 
their manner of doing business ; and they were easily the favor- 
ites of the railroads. All the companies, large or small, must 
obtain on whatever terms the railway companies saw fit to im- 
pose such special privileges as the right to build upon railroad 
land, and the right to proper sidetrack facilities. By refusing 
these favors the roads could prevent, and did prevent, the erec- 
tion of new elevators where they deemed the old ones adequate, 
but once an elevator was authorized it could usually count on 
railway support.^* 

Thanks mainly to their satisfactory relations with the rail- 
roads, the first elevator companies to cover a territory enjoyed in 
their respective localities almost a complete monopoly of the 
grain business, both buying and selling. Wherever elevators 
existed the roads virtually required that shipments of grain be 
made through them, for in practice if not in theorj^ cars were 
seldom furnished to those who wished to avoid the elevator, and 
to load their grain from wagons or from flat warehouses. On 
the face of it this rule seemed harmless enough, for the elevator 

17 Annual report of the railway commissioner, 1883, pp. 15-19; Biennial message 
of Governor Hubbard, delivered January 7, 1885, 40; Pioneer Press, January 8, 1885. 
An eastern railway president wrote to Ignatius Donnelly: "One of these days the 
people of the Northwest will seize on the railroads and run them. And they will be 
right. At the East we have consciences. But I never saw such insoucient services to 
the chartering party charged for at as lofty a rate as by three or four roads that 
run into St. Paul. ' ' Appleton Morgan to Donnelly, November 25, 1886, in the Don- 
nelly papers, in the possession of the Minnesota historical society. 

1^ Annual report of the railway commissioner, 1884, pp. 17-20; Annual report of 
the railroad and wareJumsd commission of Minnesota to the governor. For the year 
ending November SO, 1889 (Minneapolis, 1890), 13-14. 
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companies were supposedly under obligations to serve the gen- 
eral public, and to ship grain for all comers on equal terms. 
This they might have done with fair impartiality had they not 
been engaged themselves in the buying and selling of grain. But 
since it was the chief concern of the elevator operator to pur- 
chase and ship all the grain he could get, he could hardly be ex- 
pected to take much interest in providing facilities for the farmer 
who wished to ship directly, or for the competitive grain mer- 
chant who lacked an elevator of his own. The result was that 
the independent buyer was speedily "frozen out," and the 
farmer found that if he was to get rid of his grain at all he 
must sell to the local elevator for whatever price he was offered. 
He claimed rightly that under such a system he was denied a 
"free market" for his grain. To all except the privileged ele- 
vator companies the market was closed.^'' 

This absence of a free market was the chief reason assigned 
by the farmers for the low prices they were paid for their 
grain. Since the elevator men had a monopoly of the grain 
buying business, what was to prevent them from paying only 
such a figure as their pleasure and interests might dictate? If 
there was only one elevator at a station it was clear that the 
operator was a law unto himself, and might pay what he chose. 
Even if there were several elevators there was only rarely com- 
petition as to price. Pooling was sometimes resorted to, but 
usually agreements with regard to prices could be reached with- 
out this device, each elevator taking its share of grain without 
attempting to capture the business of its neighbor.^" 

When the elevator companies paid lower prices than were jus- 
tifiable, they naturally made an effort to conceal the fact. They 
knew that the price of wheat in Minneapolis or Chicago at any 
given time was public information. The railway rates to such 
a terminal were also known to all. If, therefore, they openly 
exacted more than a reasonable profit for handling grain their 
practice would be subjected to an unpleasant and "pitiless" pub- 
licity. So they generally quoted as good prices as could be rea- 
sonably expected, considering the high freight they had to pay, 

^9 Annual report of the railway commissioner, 1883, p. 19; ihid., 1884, pp. 19-20; 
Pioneer Press, January 19, 1884. 

20 Pioneer Press, January 12, 19, 1884. 
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and the current market values of wheat at the terminals to 
which they shipped. For their long profits they relied upon 
more skilful means. Wheat, as presented for sale, was of 
course of uneven quality, and must be graded before a price 
could be assigned. Custom had established certain standards of 
grading; for example, wheat ranked as number one hard must 
weigh fifty-eight pounds or more to the bushel, must be clean, 
of a good color, and at least ninety per cent pure hard wheat. 
Grain which was too light in weight, or which contained foul 
seed, and was dirty, off-color, or frosted was graded accordingly. 
It was in determining these grades that the elevator men had 
the best opportunity to reduce the price paid to the farmer, for 
the buyer fixed the grades at will after making such an exam- 
ination of the wheat as he saw fit. The farmer had nothing to 
say about it. If he objected to the grade and price he was offer- 
ed he had no recourse but to take his grain to another elevator, 
probably only to find that there the same condition prevailed. 
Nor was another elevator always available. 

Undoubtedly there was great irregularity and unfairness 
about the grading of grain. Farmers at one station claimed 
that they had never received a grade of number one hard, and 
very little if any number one regular. They therefore appointed 
a committee of three to follow a shipment of thirty cars from 
their town to Duluth, where they found that four of the cars 
had been graded number one hard, ten number one regular, and 
nearly all above the grades the farmers received. The local 
elevator had profited accordingly. It was alleged in another 
community that wheat from the same field, grown from the same 
seed, and harvested at the same time, had been graded some 
number one, some number two, and some rejected. At best the 
elevator operators were anxious to grade low enough to protect 
themselves against losses. Charles A. Pillsbury, one of the most 
prominent elevator men in the state, himself admitted that at 
the beginning of the crop season, grades at Minneapolis and Du- 
luth were much more liberal than later when the supply was 
greater and the demand had diminished. Often enough, eleva- 
tor operators in the early part of the season graded according 
to their honest judgment, but later on when inspection at the 
terminal points had tightened up, they became frightened and 
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refused "for days at a time to grade anything above number 
two bard, no matter what the quality offered." The state rail- 
way commissioner estimated conservatively, he believed, that 
the farmer lost on an average about five cents a bushel through 
unfair grading. Many said twice that amount." 

These in a general way were the practices of the elevator com- 
panies and of the railways to which the Minnesota farmers ob- 
jected. The state railway commissioner in his report for 1884 
commented on the fact that his office was deluged with com- 
plaints about "transportation rates, transit rates, discrimina- 
tions, facilities for shipping grain and matters of kindred char- 
acter . . . intermingled with others as to the arbitrary method 
of the grading of wheat." These evils he was helpless to cor- 
rect, for, as a farmers' alliance speaker at Mankato bluntly 
phrased it, he had "no authority to do anything." "The rail- 
way code of Minnesota," declared the commissioner himself, 
"is undoubtedly the most meager and defective of any of the 
northern States. The legislative action of 1871 was carried to 
such an extreme that in the reaction the people of the State 
naturally feared to reopen the subject .... New questions and 
new difficulties have constantly presented themselves . . . which 
are wholly beyond means of redress under existing statutes." 
Nor were laws to correct elevator abuses any less conspicuously 
wanting.^^ 

It was the determination of the farmers' alliance to see that 
this missing authority was supplied. Thanks to the granger 
decisions, which established the principle that a state might regu- 
late businesses of a public nature,^^ it was assumed that there 
could be no question as to the constitutionality of such pro- 
cedure. Nor was there any denying the moral right of a people 
to exercise a wide measure of control over railroads built by 
land grant assistance, and over an elevator system authorized 
by these roads. It was claimed by alliance leaders that for 
each mile of track constructed in Minnesota more than $20,000 
had been expended by the public in gifts of land, not to mention 

^^ Annual report of the railway commissioner, 1883, pp. 12-15; Appleton's annual 
cyclopaedia, 1882, p. 560; Pioneer Press, January 19, 1884. 

^2 Annual report of the railway commissioner, 1884, pp. 9-11; ManTcato Seview, 
June 17, 1884. 

23 Solon J. Buck, The granger movement (Cambridge, 1913), 206. 
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other assistance received by the roads from counties, townships, 
and municipalities. "We, the people," argued one lecturer, 
"have given them thousands and thousands of acres of land .... 
Under these circumstances it is . . . just and right that we should 
have something to say about their management. " "* As a 
means to this end the alliance organization used its influence to 
put men in the state legislature who could be trusted to carry 
out the farmers' program of reform. So successful was this 
movement that, when the session of 1885 opened, the house was 
conceded to be "pretty much granger," and the conservative 
senate faced the grave duty of keeping in check a sturdy com- 
pany of "fresh and self-conscious" country members. ^^ 

So insistent was the demand of the farmers for relief that 
from the opening days of the session it was evident that both 
a railway and an elevator bill would be passed, even though 
neither could be expected to go as far as the farmers desired. 
Hoping to obtain an ' ' open market free from all discriminations 
by railroads, and . . . wheat transportation ... at the lowest 
possible rate,"^" the alliance men generally favored the cre- 
ation of an elective railway and warehouse commission of three 
members, which should have the most extensive powers of "in- 
spection, supervision, inquisition, and prosecution," including 
the right to enforce the "long and short haul" principle, and 
wherever it was deemed necessary, to fix and maintain maxi- 
mum rates. As for the elevator monopoly, some stringent sys- 
tem of state inspection and control must be devised. To the 
alliance demands the railway and the elevator companies were 
by no means prepared to yield. Eailroad men, led by James 
J. Hill, fought valiantly against any control by the state in the 
matter of making rates, and elevator owners under Senator 

2* Pioneer Press, February 7, 1885. The state railway eommissioner furnished 
these statistics: 

Congressional grants 12,151,527 acres 

Swamp lands 1,811,750 acres 

Total 13,963,277 acres 

This meant 4,259 acres of land for every mile of railway in the state, worth 
$21,295 if valued at $5 per acre. Annual report of the railway commissioner, 1882, 
p. 37. 

25 Pioneer Press, January 5, February 11, 1885 ; W. Muzzy to Donnelly, December 
7, 1886, Donnelly papers. 

26 ManTcato Review, June 17, 1884. 
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Charles A. Pillsbury even threatened to convert their publio 
elevators into private grain houses if their activities were too 
closely circumscribed. Since the state senate proved to be 
more keenly sensitive to the wishes of the corporations than to 
the wishes of the farmers' alliance, the advocates of radical 
measures sustained frequent disappointments. House bills re- 
flected fairly accurately the desires of the farmers ; senate bills 
received the hearty sanction of the interests to be regulated; 
and the compromise measures finally passed yielded something 
to each side." 

Disappointing as in some respects it was, the legislation 
enacted registered definite progress for the farmers. Every 
railway company in the state was required to permit any person, 
company, or corporation for one dollar a year rental to construct 
and operate an elevator or warehouse of any desired size at a 
regular railway station, and upon or along the right of way. 
It was thought that this provision would create a free market 
by encouraging the building of many country elevators, whose 
activities would be regulated by close competition. A railway 
company must also provide reasonable sidetrack facilities for 
all grain houses ; it must furnish cars to elevators, warehouses, 
and those desiring to ship from sidetracks without any dis- 
crimination whatsoever; and it must forward the grain to the 
point indicated by the shipper, "or in the direction thereof," 
with reasonable dispatch and at reasonable rates. A railroad 
and warehouse commission of three members, to be appointed 
by the governor, was authorized to enforce these regnilations 
by negotiations with the companies if it could, and by prosecu- 
tion in the courts if it must.^^ The "long and short haul" 
clause, which was included in the house bill, was eliminated by 
the senate, as was also the right of the commission to fix maxi- 
mum rates. The grain bill, which dealt with the elevators, or- 
dered the same commission to establish grain grades, and to 
devise machinery for the grading and weighing by state in- 
spectors of all grain handled at the terminal points — St. Paul, 

2' The debates on these bills are given in part in the Pioneer Press, January- 
February, 1885. See especially January 30, February 5, 13. 

28 General laws of the state of Minnesota passed during the twenty-fourth session 
of the state legislature (St. Paul, 1885), 243-253. 
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Minneapolis, and Duluth. All elevators in these cities were 
declared to be public grain houses, and were required to pro- 
cure licenses before doing business.^" The great number and 
variety of the country elevators made it seem out of the ques- 
tion to try to inspect grain buying everywhere, and furthermore 
it was maintained that "if a fair, equitable and uniform system 
of inspection could be established at the terminal points, upon 
which the country buyer could depend with a reasonable degree 
of assurance, he in turn would establish his grades in conform- 
ity thereto, and thus the producer who was compelled to mar- 
ket his grain at the local station, would secure indirectly the 
benefits of the new system. "^° 

The railroad and warehouse commission, created by the legis- 
lation of 1885, acquitted itself creditably considering the handi- 
caps under which it worked. It scored its greatest success, 
perhaps, when it put into effect at the terminal points mentioned 
in the law uniform grades in wheat and other grain, and a uni- 
form system of weighing. From the railways it forced a reluc- 
tant consent to the total abolition of "transit" rates, except as 
they existed in purely optional form, and to a state-wide three- 
cent passenger fare.^^ Its efforts to maintain a free and open 
grain market, by enforcing the right of every person for one 
dollar a year rental to erect a warehouse upon railway land, 
were doomed, however, to quick disappointment. The state 
supreme court held on the first test case that this procedure 
was unconstitutional, since it authorized the taking of private 
property without adequate compensation, and without the con- 
sent of the owners.^^ In many other ways the commission found 
its work seriously hampered. If the railways chose to obey 
its orders, all went well enough; but if not, the only course open 
was to institute judicial proceedings, and pending the outcome 
of litigation — a matter of months and years — the roads invar- 
iably did as they pleased. To be fully effective, the commission 
needed the right to make and to enforce such rates and such 
regulations as it deemed advisable.^^ 

29 General laws of the state of Minnesota, 136-148. 

30 Annual report of the railroad and, warehouse commission, 1890, part 1, pp. 7-8. 
SI Ibid., 1885, p. 11; 1886, pp. 9, 11, 45; 1888, pp. 10-11. 

32 Ibid., 1886, pp. 14-15 ; 36 Minnesota, 402. 

33 A bill giving it the desired authority was submitted by the commission to the 
legislature of 1887, and is printed in the Annual report, 1887, pp. 163-201. 
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There remained therefore many battles for the farmers' alli- 
ance yet to win, and early in 1886 another mobilization of far- 
mer forces began. Following the annual February convention 
of the alliance, at which the usual resolutions were adopted with 
unusual enthusiasm,^* the state executive committee met in con- 
ference at St. Paul to lay plans for the fall campaign. Their 
intentions were boldly announced in a circular letter to the rank 
and file: "We do not desire to organize a political party," it 
ran. "We hope that one party or the other will present a set 
of candidates that we can endorse." At another alliance gath- 
ering, held on September 1, it was decided to sound out the 
older parties on platforms as well as candidates, and committees 
were authorized to present to each convention the farmers' de- 
mands.''^ So impressed were democrats and republicans alike 
with this threatening attitude that they both made haste to 
compromise with it. The republicans turned down the candi- 
date for governor most favored by alliance leaders, but they 
received the alliance committee with every show of respect, and 
they adopted resolutions even more radical than the farmers 
urged.'"' The democrats gave slight consideration to the visit- 
ing committee, for whose spokesman, Ignatius Donnelly, they 
had small regard, but they adopted a liberal platform, and they 
nominated a candidate at the head of their ticket who was known 
to be strongly favorable to the farmers' cause." Under the 
circumstances the alliance stood a fair chance to get some of 
its views translated into law whichever party won the election ; 
but the leaders, with Donnelly dissenting, decided to throw the 
farmer vote to the democrats. They succeeded to a remarkable 
degree, for the republican ticket won by a margin of but 3,400 
votes instead of many times that number as would normally have 
been the case. Had Donnelly cooperated it is probably true, 
as he claimed, that he "could have carried the state for the 
democratic candidate for governor by 10,000 majority." In 

3* The platform is printed in the Tioneer Press, Tebruary 25, 1886. 

35 ma., May 27, June 5, September 2, 1886. 

30 A history of the republican party from its organization to the present time, to 
which is added a political history of Minnesota from a republican point of view and 
biographical shetches of leading Minnesota republicans, published by Eugene V. 
Smalley (St. Paul, 1896), 223. The platform adopted is given in full in the Pioneer 
Press, September 26, 1886. 

37 Ibid., September 15, 1886. 
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the congressional contests of the year the independent voting 
was so great that for the first time since the civil war a demo- 
cratic delegation was sent to congress — three democrats to two 
republicans. As for the legislature it seemed certain that men 
of alliance principles would control both houses.^^ 

Among those elected to the legislature in 1886 was the quix- 
otic Donnelly himself, who now stepped forward uninvited to 
lead the farmers' cause. He warned Governor-elect McGill 
that the new administration must "take advanced and positive 
ground in favor of the chief measures enunciated in the Re- 
publican state platform ... If this is not done and the Legisla- 
ture does not sustain you, the Democracy will sweep the state 
in 1888." Donnelly only spoke the minds of the Republican 
leaders, who were already badly frightened at the prospect of 
losing their hold on the state. They therefore interposed few 
obstacles in the way of the success of the alliance reforms. 
When the legislature met, they permitted Donnelly to obtain the 
most important committee appointments in the house of repre- 
sentatives, and in general they gave the alliance men a free 
rein — one might better say, all the rope they wanted.^^ 

While the legislature was in session the farmers' alliance 
met in annual convention and stated its terms anew. The plat- 
form adopted called for an intricate system of state inspection 
of the country elevators, new and more stringent grain and 
warehouse legislation, reduction of the legal rate of interest 
from ten per cent to eight per cent, a constitutional amendment 
declaring all combinations which interfered with the freedom 
of the food markets of the state to be criminal conspiracies, 
and another giving to the legislature or such officers as it 
might designate the right to make or alter railway fares at 
will, to establish the long and short haul principle, and in var- 
ious ways to regulate the railroads. These were the measures 
which Donnelly and his colleagues hoped to push through.*" 

They were doomed to bitter disappointment. The oppor- 

3« Donnelly to Lucius Q. C. Lamar, January 1, 1887, Donnelly papers; Smalley, 
History of tlw republican party, 224-225. 

39 Donnelly to MeGill, November 8, 1886, Donnelly papers; John D. Hieks, "The 
political career of Ignatius Donnelly," in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
8:107-108. 

*o Pioneer Press, February 3, 5, 1887. 
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tunity to exert authority was too much for Donnelly, who con- 
ducted himself "like a bull in a china shop," and speedily 
lost the support of many whose views accorded with his. "We 
had to sit down on Donnelly in order to get any legislation this 
term," said one of his colleagues. "He got the idea no bill 
could pass the House without his 0. K." To dissension among 
the reformers was added the active lobbying of the interested 
corporations, who whittled down the farmer majority in the 
house, and virtually abolished it in the senate. The grain 
bills, the usury bill, and the railway amendment failed one after 
another, as did many minor measures dear to the farmers' 
hearts.*^ The food monopoly amendment was passed, and was 
finally adopted at the polls, but it was mostly rhetoric.*^ About 
the only measure of importance to become law was a general 
revision of the railroad and warehouse commission act of 1885. 
There was much that was comforting to alliance men about 
this law. It enlarged the powers, duties, and responsibilities 
of the commission, added provisions to prevent rebates and 
pooling, required that charges should be "equal and reason- 
able," and no higher "for a shorter than for a longer distance 
over the same line," forbade hindrances to through transpor- 
tation over whatever route the shipper desired to use, and 
insisted on ample facilities for all localities without discrimina- 
tion. Moreover the law came very close to giving the commis- 
sion full rate-making authority. It provided that in case any 
part of the published tariffs of rates, fares, charges, or classifi- 
cations should be found by the commission to be unequal and 
unreasonable, the commission should have the power "to com- 
pel any common carrier to change the same and adopt such 
rate, fare, charge, or classification as said commission shall 

41 A. H. Baker to Lightbourn, February 22, 1887, Donnelly papers; Harlan 

P. Hall, Observations ; ieing more or less a history of political contests in Minne- 
sota from 1849 to 1904 (St. Paul, 1904), 224; Labor Echo (St. Paul), October 20, 
1888. The fate of the various alliance measures may also be ascertained from the 
journals of the house and senate: Journal of the house of the twenty-fifth session 
of the legislature of the state of Minnesota (St. Paul, 1887), 437, 609; Journal of 
the senate of the twenty-fifth session of the legislature of the state of Minnesota 
(St. Paul, 1887), 511, 514, 603, 700, 963. 

*2 William Anderson, A history of the constitution of Minnesota with the first 
verified text (University of Minnesota studies in the social sciences, no. 15 — Min- 
neapolis, 1921), 221. 
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declare to be equal and reasonable." It was assumed tliat the 
decision of the commission as to what was "equal and reason- 
able" would be final and conclusive.*^ 

Compulsion, however, was possible only through the courts, 
and from the first the roads resisted as unconstitutional the 
rate-making features of the law. To test its authority the 
commission finally applied to the state supreme court for a 
writ of mandamus to compel the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul railway company to comply with the recommendation of 
the commission to change its tariff rates on milk from the cities 
of Owatonna and Faribault to St. Paul and Minneapolis. The 
state court favored the commission, ruling that the "decision 
was full and conclusive, with reference to the powers of the 
commission, the constitutionality of the act creating it, and the 
jurisdiction of the supreme court of the state. ' ' But on appeal 
to the United States supreme court this decision was reversed. 
The higher tribunal held that, because the law did not provide 
for a judicial inquiry as to the reasonableness of the rates fixed 
by the commission, it was in conflict with the constitution of 
the United States "as depriving the company of its property 
without due process of law, and depriving it of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws." Thus the most important provision of 
the law was eliminated.** 

Alliance men were considerably crestfallen over their lack 
of success with the legislature of 1887, but not all of them real- 
ized that their own dissensions were at least partly responsible 
for the situation. One of their number came very close to the 
truth when he asserted that if one-tenth of the farmers of 
Minnesota "should unite and demand what they want, they 
might get it, but if they were all agreed and would not pull 
together they could do nothing. " *^ In the campaign of 1888 
they were not yet ready to "pull together." A very few, who 
favored the formation of a third party, joined with organized 

*3 General laws of the state of Minnesota, 1887, pp. 49-66. 

ii Annual report of the railroad and warehouse commission, 1888, pp. 29, 123-133; 
38 Minnesota, 281; 134 United States, 418. The law was brought into conformity 
with the decision of the United States supreme court by an act of 1891, which 
nevertheless preserved all other powers granted to the commission by the law of 
1887. General laws of the state of Minnesota, 1891, pp. 178-185. 

<5 Pioneer Press, February 2, 1888. 
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labor leaders to name a farm and labor ticket, but their candi- 
dates declined nomination, and even before the day of election 
their party had disappeared. Others, led by Donnelly, favored 
cooperation with the republicans, whose candidate for governor 
proclaimed loudly his sympathy for the farmers. Still others 
hoped for reform through democratic victory. With the farmer 
vote thus divided the election was more nearly normal than it 
had been for years, and the legislature which resulted showed 
little disposition to take up radical legislation. To be sure, 
it did put a modified Australian ballot law on the statute books, 
and it made an appropriation of $100,000 to help farmers 
whose crops had been destroyed by hail, frost, or blight to buy 
seed grain, but the more pressing demands of the alliance were 
ignored. With Donnelly absent — he had been defeated for re- 
election — many of them were not even given an airing.^^ 

It was now perfectly clear that the alliance needed new mem- 
bers and a new policy if it were to succeed. The new members 
came easily. Early in 1889 Donnelly became state lecturer, and 
with an able force of deputies he undertook to spread the alli- 
ance gospel to every comer of the state. A weekly newspaper, 
the Great West, edited in St. Paul, assisted materially in the 
good work. Farmers were as ready as ever to be impressed 
by reform propaganda, for the price of wheat was still low," 
freight rates and elevator profits had not been greatly reduced, 
and mortgages remained well-nigh universal. Thanks mainly 
to systematic cultivation of the field, the number of local alli- 
ances and of affiliated members grew by leaps and bounds. 
With the increase in membership the policy of the alliance be- 
gan likewise to undergo a change. Heretofore it had been gen- 
erally understood that the organization had no thought of be- 
coming a political party. Now, members asked, why should 
the alliance hesitate longer about going into politics? It had 

«Smalley, History of the repxCblican party, 226-230, gives the history of the 
campaign of 1888. The legislation of 1889 is reviewed briefly in Appleton's annwal 
cyclopaedia, 1889, pp. 561-563. The election law is in General laws of the state of 
Minnesota, 1889, pp. 12-40. It was further amended by subsequent legislatures. 
Ihia., 1891, pp. 23-67; ibid., 1893, pp. 16-78. The seed grain law may be found 
ibid., 1889, pp. 41-46. It was by no means unprecedented. 

*7 Prices in St. Paul were quoted in the Pioneer Press as from seventy-five cents 
to eighty-five cents in January, 1888, and a little under one dollar in January, 1889. 
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tried repeatedly to gain ground, by use of the older parties, 
and had always fallen far short of its objectives. Why should 
it not strike out for itself? ^ 

The history of the alliance movement in Minnesota from this 
time on need not be repeated here. For the sake of complete- 
ness, however, a little ought to be said about subsequent legis- 
lation in which attempts were made to realize alliance ambitions. 
One rather futile law passed in 1891 subjected to heavy fine all 
those who were responsible for the formation of pools, trusts, 
combinations, or agreements to regulate or fix the price of oil, 
lumber, coal, grain, flour, provisions, or "any other commodity 
or article whatever." In 1893 an amendment added to the 
punishment by fine a penitentiary sentence of from one to ten 
years.*" Another ill-starred statute provided for the erection 
at Duluth of a state terminal elevator of 1,500,000 bushels ca- 
pacity for the public storage of grain. It was expected that 
this elevator would secure to the farmers of the northern part 
of the state the opportunity to ship their grain to a primary 
market instead of selling it to the elevators at country railroad 
stations, as they were virtually compelled to do. But the ele- 
vator was never built. The appropriation for the purpose was 
made incorrectly from a practically nonexistent grain and ware- 
house fund, instead of from the general fund, and the attorney- 
general ruled that there was no way to make the money avail- 
able. The state supreme court later held that the entire law 
was in violation of article 9, section 5, of the constitution of 
Minnesota, which forbids the state to "contract any debts for 
works of internal improvements, or be a party in carrying on 
such works. ' ' '^" More successful was the long-delayed country 
elevator law. Terminal elevators had been subject to state 
regulation and inspection since 1885, but the country elevators 
were still free from public control, and could declare whatever 
grades they chose. Official inspection under the old law could 
be obtained only by loading and consigning grain to the terminal 

48 Smalley, History of the republican party, 232-236; Appleton's arunual cyclo- 
paedia, 1890, pp. 299, 556-557; Legislative manual of the state of Minnesota, 1891, 
pp. 485-492. 

49 General laws of the state of Minnesota, 1891, pp. 82-83 ; ihid., 1893, p. 251. 

50 Ihid., pp. 140-143 ; Annual report of the railroad and warehouse commission, 
1893, pp. 8-20 ; 56 Minnesota, 100. 
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points — a difficult process for the small shipper. A law of 
1893 subjected all elevators and warehouses engaged in the 
business of receiving, storing, and shipping grain to regu- 
lation by the state railroad and warehouse commission, and re- 
quired them to take out licenses as public elevators. Local 
inspectors were not provided, however, as in the ease of the 
terminal elevators, but disputes and disagreements as to grade, 
arising between the country buyer and seller, could be referred 
to the chief inspector of the state, who must then determine the 
quality or grade of the grain from samples submitted to him. 
The law provided also that the operators of country elevators 
should issue negotiable warehouse receipts, which the holder 
might sell wherever and to whomsoever he chose. These pro- 
visions did much to insure fair treatment to the farmer at the 
local stations." 

The farmers' alliance in its lifetime really accomplished a 
great deal, but it failed certainly to bring on an agricultural 
millenium. At least one reason for the continued lack of pros- 
perity of the farmers was pointed out by the New York Nation 
when it insisted that the rural classes were *'a priori 'unpro- 
tected,' the victims of a system of free-trade selling and 'pro- 
tected' purchasing — in their economic relations as consumers 
paying heavy prices for high tariff goods, and as producers 
most of them selling against the competition of the world's, 
markets." The same journal was less inspired when it gave 
space to the following paragraph, which, incidentally, is still 
an orthodox explanation of agrarian discontent: "Every few 
years there comes to the surface of things agricultural an orga- 
nization of one kind or another that proposes to amend the 
world in the interest of the farmer .... When, after the lapse 
of time, the farmers find out that they have been 'fooled again,' 
the organization falls in pieces, and the agricultural classes 
go on with their farm work, taking their chances with the nation 
at large until they have forgotten the lesson and start again 
under fresh leaders to fresh disasters. A few years ago it 
was the Grange, noAv it is the Alliance. "^^ And to-day, one 

51 General laws of the state of Minnesota, 1893, pp. 131-138 ; Annual report of 
the railroad and warehouse commission, 1894, pp. 35-36. 
^2 Nation, 50:269, 329. 
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might add, it is the nonpartisan league and the American farm 
bureau federation. 

But this argument fails to take into consideration the fact 
that the grange, the alliance, the league, and the federation have 
each in turn gained substantial victories for the farmers. None 
has obtained all that its founders expected of it, but each has 
made progress. By these organized protests the farmer from 
time to time has forced the older parties to take up his cause, 
and to grant him concession after concession. If in the end 
the organization he has used "falls in pieces," that is a small 
matter, provided the ground gained by it is not entirely lost. 
And the formation of another organization when more griev- 
ances are to be redressed is evidence that a lesson has been 
learned rather than that one has been forgotten. If our present 
day agrarian orders pass into oblivion after winning a few 
victories, how can it be said that they have failed? And who 
can blame the American farmer of some years hence if he en- 
deavors once again to make history repeat itself? 

John D. Hicks 
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